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GENTLER LIVING. 

BT PB0FE8S0B ABRAM S. ISAACS. 



These are rather disastrous days for men and women of the 
gentler mould. They were never so crowded to the wall and 
so keenly made to feel their helplessness and incapacity. In 
reality they are anachronisms in the stir and strife of our shrilly 
competitive era. It is not altogether a mad world, my masters; 
perhaps it is merrier and more thoughtless than mad, as it rushes 
along at precipitate speed. Yet whatever we term it, the shout- 
ing, strutting, self-conscious and self -advertising element is every- 
where in evidence. A recent critic of New York claims that it 
is so busily engaged in digesting the newly arrived poor from 
abroad and the newly arrived rich from other cities that it has 
lost completely its civic pride. In such a process, between the 
upper and lower mill-stones, the fate of a great body of its quieter 
citizens is not to be envied. 

Now, is it true that our larger cities possess one special func- 
tion in a democracy such as ours — that of permitting the dregs 
to come too rapidly to the surface? If this be so — and it can 
hardly be questioned — one can begin to understand certain un- 
deniable American tendencies, among which, without assuming 
any pessimistic attitude, none is more significant and deplorable 
than the gradual dying out of the gentler life, the quiet, modest 
ways. Have they passed forever with the minuet and the stage- 
coach, the indefinable grace and stately courtesy of men and 
women of the olden school? Gentleness, graciousness, reserve, 
self-restraint, quiet dignity that betokens character — who has 
time for all that sort of thing in the fight for existence, the 
struggle for social and business supremacy? Not only is there 
no leisure apparently to cultivate such graces, but there is felt 
more and more open contempt for the amiable weaknesses of a 
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past generation. We affect to smile at their simplicity and ab- 
solute lack of modernity. Away with shrinking modesty and 
deference, with quiet refinement and unpretentious living ! Who 
can be expected to endure such a strait-jacket in our swagger 
days? Let us join the motley throng in their gay apparel and 
unrestrained mood. Let us shout and flaunt it with the rest. 
And have we not money enough to buy the shrillest trumpets, the 
loudest colors, the swiftest steeds of the air, the road, the wave? 
Present conditions affect naturally all lines of activity — there 
is, perhaps, no field, intellectual as well as social, that escapes 
the contagion. The Government takes commendable steps against 
the enemy that devastates our fields and destroys our crops; 
private munificence is seeking to fathom the secret of the white 
plague and other distempers; there are numerous protective 
agencies which benefit the child, the animal, the crippled and 
the suffering. But what general movement to restore society to 
sanity and even poise? ISTow and then a courageous voice is 
heard, a warning sounded. 

"Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined. . . ." 

Who wants to be Cassandra when a billion-dollar Congress has lost 
its novelty, the country's coffers and granaries are full to repletion, . 
and every city gauges its prominence by Babel-like business struc- 
tures of steel ? Why be a prophet of evil tidings when we are pre- 
paring to annex Mars? Why should we not strut a little and feel 
self-important ? 

Take literature, for example — how fallen, fallen, fallen from 
its high estate ! We have now indisputably the era not of the best 
books, but of the best sellers. To become of that class, what 
must not be sacrificed! How utterly antiquated are Milton's 
views concerning books, preserving " as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that intellect that bred them." The author, 
or rather the publisher, is very much like the' razor-vender in the 
old-time poem, whose razor was made not to shave, but to sell. 
Similarly the typical book, particularly in fiction, where the dis- 
ease has taken strongest root, is written less to educate and 
entertain than to sell at all hazards. The publisher— happily 
there are conspicuous exceptions — in his advertisements and an- 
nouncements dwells diplomatically on qualities of the book which 
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are coarse, alluring, meretricious, in a determined bid for sup- 
port from that large and growing element which has a sweet 
tooth for such appetizing fare. He seems to glory in the vehement 
vulgarity to which authors of his like, too many of whom are 
women, are glad to stoop, to receive the house's imprint and 
thirty pieces of silver. He is greedy to supply fresh fuel to the 
flames; he deems himself justified in providing just what the 
reader wants. Publishers, forsooth ! They are panderers, rather, 
and could never flourish if the atmosphere were purified and the 
life the great mass of us lead were of a gentler, quieter type. 

A curious illustration of the literary tendency was furnished 
recently in the otfice of a well-known magazine of large circula- 
tion. A genially written story of acceptable length had been 
forwarded by a frequent contributor to the best monthlies. In an 
interview which followed the article's rejection the editor stated 
frankly: "Your story was well written, but, unfortunately, it 
was too quiet and lacked vim. Our readers want blood and vim." 
Exactly so; good red blood is required; the atmosphere of the 
stockyard and bagnio. What chance to-day for an Irving, an 
Addison, a Hawthorne? Stronger stuff is demanded — it is the 
spirit of the age when your would-be popular magazine emulates 
the methods of the yellow journal and insists upon being regarded 
as literature. If Milton were living to-day he would change 
his metaphor in a famous passage — he would no longer see a 
'•' noble and puissant Nation " " as an Eagle mewing her mighty 
youth and kindling her undazl'd eyes," but he would compare the 
public that feeds upon such literary garbage to a vulture of 
malignant form. 

In the sphere of education the tendency manifests itself in the 
popular regard for size, not character for efficiency, as a uni- 
versity's chief asset. The vulgar, boastful spirit that points to 
the stadium as the essential show-card, not the class-room; to 
the victories on the field or river, not the scholarly productions 
of teacher and student as the real college glory — this spirit so 
utterly subversive of the true aim of education can be met on 
all sides. The country is scoured for funds to extend depart- 
ments until the proportions of a department store are attained. 
But one looks in vain for a chair in enthusiasm, a chair in resolute 
devotion to the scholar's ideal for life and letters. There must 
be depth as well as breadth in university training; with com- 
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mercialism running riot and all its noisy accompaniments, depth 
is too generally sacrificed to breadth and the foundations are 
undermined. There is a thin varnish of education, it is true; 
but can this conceal the boastful, aggressive attitude, to be ex- 
pected probably in a fish-market, but not in a hall of learning? 
The contagion so affects the teacher, his rank and influence, that 
too many air opinions on all possible subjects outside of their 
special branches, from Job's mother-in-law to the latest fad in 
prose and pottery. Anything to be reported widely in the press, 
whose exaggerations are dulcet melodies. Any paradox to arouse 
attention, any absurdity to excite comment, caustic or otherwise 
— that is life and joy to men who are no more professors than 
wildly gesticulating curbstone brokers are representative of haute 
finance. 

Prevalent false standards were aptly illustrated in one of our 
metropolitan art galleries during a recent season. There were 
exhibited a certain number of the old masters, purchased abroad 
by some wealthy collectors and not always with the best judgment, 
for here and there the examples were distinctly inferior with 
unmistakable finishing-touches by a later hand. The press dwelt 
with needless iteration on the vast amounts paid in each instance 
for these treasures to arouse greater interest. The attendance 
was large, and from time to time we could hear remarks like 
these: "Where are the A.'s?" "Are those the B.'s?" "Are the 
C.'s in the next room?" In every case the art treasures were 
designated not by the name of the artist — peerless in his day and 
for all days — but by the name of the purchaser. Is the artist 
and his art to be secondary to the auction price and the buyer? 
What is genius for color, form, expression, feeling — what the 
school of art and its representative, compared to the opulent 
bargain-hunter who takes to himself the glory, the honor and the 
name, at least he is made to do so? Such a false measure of 
value is only possible under flamboyant conditions which destroy 
delicacy and the fine sense of honor and truth. 

One can hardly expect the stage to be more than a mirror of 
its time, to reflect merely, instead of castigating, current tend- 
encies. It would seem that it is a simple business proposition. 
It gives what the public wants. This is unfortunate, and from 
the standpoint of the idealist greatly to be deplored ; yet we must 
admit that the attitude of playwright and manager is not wholly 
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Unreasonable. How can we demand that they be above their age ? 
If we do not like the food they provide, we are not compelled 
to buy it. It would be eminently desirable, from the purely 
ethical view, if the stage grasped more seriously its possibilities 
as teacher of the people and refused to play the role of panderer 
to low and debased tastes. Unhappily there are so many varieties 
of people nowadays that the office of the theatre as critic and in- 
structor would be resented by too large a majority to render the 
experiment profitable to the box-office. When the upper fash- 
ionable crowd set the example of quieter tastes and gentler living, 
there is more likelihood of a gradual improvement in other classes 
until the stage itself, spurred on by contemporary influence, will 
have a new birth. 

And the church? What is its testimony on the whole? It 
has its distinct duty to insist on humility; for the meek, we are 
told, shall inherit the earth. Alas! meekness is apparently the 
last virtue emphasized, for how few churches are better than their 
environment, how few resist the sensational and the commercial, 
how few teach as a vital factor of religion and morals the gentler 
life ? How many, on the other hand, are close competitors in the 
art of supplying entertainment and attracting crowds by methods 
familiar to children of darkness, but always taboo to children of 
light ? In the olden unfashionable days the altar was to be made 
of earth — mute emblem of humility. When the Temple was 
built no sound of the hammer was heard. How out of date such 
a structure in our era of blare and glare? The pulpit's op- 
portunity was never greater ; why is it not more generally utilized ? 
Why is it failing in grasp, in leadership, in prophetic power? 
What obsession to be satisfied with the role of popular entertainer, 
when a whole nation is to be welded into new life and spirit, 
and eternal verities, not transient fads, are to be brought home to 
the multitude as much to-day by the Hudson and the Mississippi 
as of old by the Jordan and the Euphrates ! 

Now, it may be held that the noisy, turbulent, swaggering 
tendency is due largely to our overcrowded cities, where courtesy, 
gentleness, self-restraint, are handicapped by the conditions, and 
that when we flock to the suburbs there will follow a less ag- 
gressive era. Unless in the process " the quiet woodland ways " 
are themselves transformed by auto, telephone, week-end revelry, 
branch offices and the ticker competing with the thrush there is 
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some force in the argument. But in a few years the suburbs 
will necessarily grow into a city, out of which woodlands and 
meadows will have vanished with the advancing price of building- 
lots. It would be but a temporary alleviation, after all — the 
ailment is too chronic and deep-seated to be eradicated by a change 
in residence. What is the cure, if any? 

In the last analysis the remedy is an ethical one — the virtue 
of humility needs to be more generally taught and practised, with 
other old-fashioned qualities, self-control, modesty, living within 
one's means and station, and a certain feeling of obligation to 
a Higher Power for the right use of our faculties and opportuni- 
ties. There must be balance-wheels to keep us in check — and 
righteous living is otherwise impossible. Our country's real assets 
are less the prodiict of the mines or the produce of the fields than 
the character of its citizens, and to evolve its finer, more genuine 
and more lasting elements is not a question of law, but of in- 
dividual choice. 

You cannot legislate for the gentler life. It must be taught 
and practised in the home, at school, on the platform and at pub- 
lic worship. Nor need we despair if the outlook is not too cheer- 
ing. The first century of the Eepublic was the pioneer age — 
the era of clearance and upheaval, when out of the quarries the 
rough granite was to be hewn. There will come, if the Eepublic 
is to last, a quieter and more settled era. Out of the thousands 
that flock to our shores, each nationality eagerly bringing its 
offerings on our country's altar — the German his thoroughness, 
the Italian his sense of beauty, the Bussian his intellectuality, and 
the others each with its own vital quality, there will arise in 
plentiful number doers and dreamers, sages and schemers, the 
artist, the craftsman and the rest, and among them shall appear 
preachers of the gentler life, who will arouse the people to the 
simpler virtues which alone insure a nation's vitality and per- 
manence. 

Abeam S. Isaacs. 



